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(Editorial from The Cleveland Leader, September p, 1917J 

KIDDIES AT THE MUSEUM 

Not all grownups in Cleveland, it is safe to say, know that 
the beautiful art museum in Wade Park is free to the kid- 
dies every day. They are allowed to come and go, with- 
out money and without price, on pay days as well as on 
Sundays, Wednesdays and Saturdays, when the museum 
is free to all. 

Some of them who venture alone, or by twos or threes, 
into the stately treasure house of beauty wrought on 
canvas or in marble and porcelain, or made enduring in 
fabrics or metal work, roam about with eager glowing faces. 
Some are a little oppressed by the bigness and the majesty 
of the building and the multiform wonders in the cases 
and on the walls. There are boys and girls quickly wearied 
of it all and ready in a few minutes for the familiar out-of- 
doors. And there are the chosen few who kindle in the 
new flame of beauty and stir with the sense of some higher, 
finer lure for fancy than they ever felt before. 

George Bernard Shaw says that when he was a boy, 
self-willed, hard to guide, inclined to vagrant ways, one 
of the saving conditions of his existence was the art mu- 
seum in Dublin. There kiddies were permitted to wander. 
There he browsed, to use his own word, on beauty and 
nobility of thought and creative deed. It brought rich 
promise into his wayward young life. It did much to start 
a boy on the road which led to wide fame and ample 
fortune. 

No city can hope ever to grow exactly such a "sport" 
of the human garden as "G. B. S." Some cities do not want 
to achieve just that impossibility, but all of them ought 
to recognize in his own testimony to the seed sown in the 
Dublin museum the boundless influences which such treas- 
ure houses may prove to have upon lives of wonderful 
power and fruitfulness. The Cleveland "kiddies" will yet 
repay a thousandfold all that it can ever cost the art 
museum to look after them, give them such guidance as 
they may be willing to receive, and clean up a little more 
vigorously when they have gone on their nimble, restless 
and seldom finicky feet. 



